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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisL—E ComMUNISM 
or CompLex MarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 


ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted to a certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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. the same power still. 





WHAT IS PRAYER? 





By James MonTGomeEry. 


Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Unuttered or unexpressed— 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast. 


Prayer is the burthen of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear— 

The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near. 


Prayer is the simplest form of speech 
That infant lips can try— 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The Majesty on high. 


Prayer is the contrite sinner’s voice 
Returning from his ways, 

While angels in their songs rejoice, 
And cry, “ Behold he prays.” 


Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath— 
The Christian’s native air— 

His watchword at the gates of death— 
He enters heaven with prayer. 


The saints in prayer appear as one 
In word, and deed, and mind, 

While with the Father and the Son 
Sweet fellowship they find. 


Nor prayer is made by man alone— 
The Holy Spirit pleads— 

And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 
For sinners intercedes. 


O Thou by whom we come to God— 
The life, the truth, tlhe way ! 

The path of prayer Thyself hast trod : 
Lord, teach us how to pray. 


CHRIST AS HE JS. 





F we believe that Jesus Christ “is the same 

yesterday, to-day and forever,” we have 
only to find out what he was, to know what 
he zs. He has once revealed himself famil- 
iarly to men, dwelling among them, and left a 
genuine representation of his spirit and char- 
acter in the gospels, which he caused to be 
written. The history of the Primitive Church 
is also a store-house of material for forming 
an idea of what he was; and all the true im- 
pressions we get of his character in that day, 
apply to his present character. If we con- 
ceive of the Jesus that then was, as condescen- 
ding and compassionate, easy to be entreated, 
forgiving sins, comforting, and not condemn- 
ing, he is the same now. If he was a com- 
panionable friend of men and women, he is 
not less so now. If we appreciate his power 
to cast out devils, and heal diseases, and feed 
the hungry, when he was on the earth, he has 
If we believe he commu- 
nicated his spirit to others, inspired his dis- 
ciples with utterance, boldness, and unquench- 
able zeal, he can do the same now. If he 
was able then to give those who received him 
power to become the sons of God, he is able 
now ; and all the grace and spiritual blessing 
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which was bestowed then, is still in his hands 
to give, and his heart is still equally good. 

The circumstance that he is invisible should 
not affect our faith ; because when he was on 
the earth his personal presence was not nec- 
essary to the action of his spirit. He could 
heal a sick man at a distance by speaking the 
word only; and he manifested his clairvoy- 
ance constantly. But what is more, when he 
ascended on high, a// power was given him in 
heaven and on the earth ; and he promised his 
disciples that they should do greater works 
than he, because he went to the Father, which he 
fulfilled in their subsequent history. So that 
we must conceive of his ability as immensely 
increased, and his disposition not changed by 
his personal absence. H. 


THE LIBERTY OF SLEEP. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

()°% natural wants create corresponding 

institutions. For instance, the natural 
want to eat and drink creates the institution of 
regular meals three times a day. ‘The want is 
one thing, and the institution by which that is 
supplied is another. A man’s desire toeat and 
drink would not necessarily take the periodi- 
cal form; he might want to eat at irregular 
times if his appetite only were concerned. 
But after the business of eating and drinking 
has become an institution of three meals a 
day, men go to their meals whether they are 
hungry or not, and thus habit usurps_ the 
place and power which naturally belong to 
appetite. 

In this way our institutions generate our 
vices. The habitual form tempts to intemper- 
ance oftener than the normal want. Sexual 
excesses come as much from the _ institutions 
which are created to supply the demand of 
amativeness, as from the passion itself. And 
so of all the other passions. The operation 
may be seen in the familiar reactions of trade. 
The demand of a neighborhood for goods is a 
natural want. That want creates a store, and 
the merchant (going to work for his own in- 
terest) practices on the passions of the 
people around him, and often makes them buy 
more things than they need. The institution 
not only supplies demand but inflames and in- 
creases it. 

Suppose we apply this philosophy to sleep. 
We have a natural demand for rest which has 
created an institution of going to bed at a cer- 
tain time and giving oneself up to sleep for 
eight or ten hours. I judge from my own ex- 
perience, and from what I see and hear of 
the experience of others, that the evil powers 
take advantage of this state of things to op- 
press us. In consequence of being in bondage 
to the institution of going to bed, people 
often sleep when they do not need sleep, 
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They sleep many times under a bad influence, 
so that their sleep is worse than nothing. 
They sleep in a kind of lethargy, and have 
bad dreams, nightmare, and semi-paralysis, so 
that they arise in the morning more tired than 
when they went to bed. It cannot be nec- 
essary that we should undergo all that; there 
must be a release from such an oppressive in- 
stitution. 

My faith is that Jesus Christ can help me, 
on the one hand, to sleep when I want to, and 
get refreshment; and on the other hand, xot 
to sleep when I have no appetite for it, or 
when sleep is a lethargy from which I awake 
feeling as though I had been hard at work. 

People think that insanity comes from loss 
of sleep. Doubtless loss of sleep generally 
precedes insanity; but it is possible after all 
that insanity may be caused by a wrong kind 
of sleep, as well as by the loss of it. 

We ought to get power over sleep, both posi- 
tively and negatively—power to sleep when 
we want to, and power to refrain from sleeping 
when we have no need. We ought to have 
the power to sleep on purpose, with a view to 
recuperation, and not with a view merely to 
pleasure. We ought to have power to use 
sleep as a means of the highest efficiency in 
business, and seek it for the sake of the 
kingdom of God and its righteousness. 


Of course no rule can be made about it, 
and there is no use in putting oneself under 
bondage of conscience in such a matter; but 
it will be well for all of us to watch and pray 
for improvement in our control of the matter 
of sleep. 

Perhaps if we could get the right kind of 
sleep when we do sleep, we should need but 
little of it. I find that a very short time of 
really healthy sleep does me more good than a 
whole night of uneasy, narcotic sleep. I fre- 
quently just touch the edge of sleep, hardly 
losing consciousness for a second, and wake 
as much refreshed as though I had slept all 
night. On the other hand I sometimes sleep 
heavily all night, and then awake more tired 
than when I went to bed, feeling as though I 
had been at work in a tread-mill. 

We hear a great deal of exhortation to peo- 
ple to be regular in their habits about sleeping 
—to sleep enough, and all that; but I never 
hear exhortations to people to avoid bad sleep. 
I believe there is as much distinction between 
good sleep and bad sleep as there is between 
good sleep and being drunk. Sometimes 
after awaking refreshed a person is tempted to 
sleep longer, and so will wake up a second time 
feeling bad. When that is the case he has 
certainly slept too much. We ought to study 
this subject with the understanding that there 
is such a thing as sleeping too much as well 
as too little. 

The working of a healthy brain is an alter- 
nation between healthy sleep on the one hand, 
and healthy thought on the other. To be 
really healthy, a man must have freedom in 
both directions. There must not be any com- 
pulsory sleep, and there must not be any com- 
pulsory thought.- You must have liberty to 
think or refrain from thinking, and to sleep or 
refrain from sleeping, as the best interest of 
your life requires. Any other state than that 





must be partial insanity. If the mind is sub- 
ject to compulsory thinking on the one hand, 
or compulsory sleeping on the other, it must 
be more or less diseased. A sound mind can 
vibrate easily and freely between sleep and 
thought, and get strength from both. 


AMONG OUR ARCHIVES. 





vI. 


V E continue our extracts from J. H. N.’s jour- 
nal of his life at Andover: 

“ Fuly 3a.—Was enabled in some good measure 
to keep my resolution about sobriety and useful 
conversation ; but I find I must be esteemed an 
austere, unsociable man, if I would faithfully main- 
tain a prayerful frame of mind. Well, be it so! 
Why can I not endure as well to be deemed a 
fanatic here as in the thoughtless world? I must 
do my duty, and in order to do that I am fully con- 
vinced that I must assume an independent stand- 
ard. I hope my object is not merely to get to 
heaven, but to attain here the holiness which reigns 
in heaven. Shall 1 say my circumstances are un- 
favorable? Itis a question of Satan. Everything 
is favorable, except my own abominable pervers- 
ity. There is nothing in my circumstances or in 
the limitation of the grace of God, that should 
prevent my becoming as holy and devout a man as 
St. Paul. I was much delighted in my evening 
meditations with a view of the seeming contrariety, 
but real and glorious harmony, of the divine attri- 
butes as displayed in salvation by Jesus Christ. 
Mercy and justice in their brightest forms meet 
and mingle here without discord. The highest 
hatred of sin, and the most intense love of the sin- 
ner are made consistent. Wisdom, goodness, 
mercy, justice, holiness—all shine with equal 
luster. 

“ Fuly 4th.—Was greatly troubled about my state 
by reading an account of Brainerd’s conversion and 
President Edward’s reflections on it. My relig- 
ion is of too dubious a character to afford me much 
comfort, and yet my health is so poor that I can- 
not conscientiously impose on myself the effort 
which is necessary to faithful self-examination, 
though I would most gladly make it if my body 
would bear it. How desperately miserable must 
be the state of one who postpones all considera- 
tion of the subject of religion till weakness and 
pain warn him of death! I had a very edifying 
conversation with good Mr. Jewett. He isa holy 
man. Supposing the bad state of my health owing 
partly to the want of amusement, I bought a violin 
to-day ; but from the first experiment I fear that 
this amusement will draw away my affections from 
divine things. I pray that God will maintain his 
supremacy in my thoughts and desires. 


“uly 5th.—I came reluctantly to the conclusion, 
this day that I am a subject of the dyspepsia, and 
determined to give up study fora few days. It isa 
hard thing to maintain religion in such a condition, 
and of course my diary will probably contain more 
mourning over the maladies of my body than of my 
soul, until I secure health. I think, however, there is 
a tenderness of feeling accompanying the melancholy 
of disease which is somewhat favorable to spiritu- 
ality. I have been several times much assisted in 
prayer, since I have hardly been capable of mak- 
ing a manly intellectual effort. I think I shall 
know how to be grateful for health, if God restores 
it. I am obliged to spend much time in amuse- 
ments and diversions which seem unprofitable. 
I must then engage in them as a matter of self-de- 
nial for the glory of God. I must make health my 
object, and the salvation of souls my motive, 
and then diversion will become a part of religion. 

“ Fuly 6th.—My health is marvelously improved 
by abandoning study and thinking; but the 





thoughtless mode of living which makes men grow 
fat brings sad desolation to the soul. They who 
have ruined their health by reckless excess and in- 
dolence, must be content with occasional glimpses 
of the glory of God. My present troubles are the 
legitimate consequences of past sin. I finished the 
biography of Brainerd to-day. He died at the age of 
twenty-nine. All his labors and sufferings, his piety 
and usefulness, were crowded into eight years, and 
most even of that time was spent in precarious 
health. He could not have husbanded his time 
better if he had known he was to die so young. 
His time of personal usefulness was short ; but his 
time of historical usefulness will end only with the 
world. What a blessed example! It seems pre- 
sumption to aspire to piety such as his; and yet 
our great examplar went beyond him. We are re- 
quired to imitate Christ; no other standard is high 
enough. I long to see such men as Brainerd in 
heaven. 

“ Fuly 7th.—Was sick and stupid in the forenoon, 
but in the afternoon felt an unaccountable exhilara- 
tion of spirit, and endeavored to improve it by 
meditation on divine things. It seemed as if I 
could form some conception of the felicity of 
heaven. I had evidence in my own feelings that 
nothing but the clogs which the body imposes on 
the soul, can repress the elasticity of a mind con- 
scious of the favor of God. How glorious the 
thought of intellectual freedom! The soul will 
never be ripe until it gets rid of its husk. This 
single idea would be enough to constitute a mere 
mathematician’s heaven ; but the Christian when 
he longs for emancipation thinks of his Bible and 
the glorious and endless trains of thought connec- 
ted with salvation by Jesus. 

“Fuly 8th, Sabbath—Read the Bible with un- 
usual relish this morning and could not refrain from 
blessing God for the gift of sucha book. O! that 
I might have more of its spirit! I do not love 
Christ with that setisible affection which I know 
ought to fill my soul to overflowing. I have not 
the desires for the salvation of souls which seem 
so seasonable. I have not that sense of my own 
sinfulness which the Bible commands, and that un- 
bending abhorrence of everything opposed to holi- 
ness whith God requires. I fear there is much 
hypocrisy in my conversation on these subjects. I 
express the dictates of conscience and understand- 
ing as the feelings of my heart. I pass off for zeal 
that which perhaps desire of applause produces. 
O God! cleanse thou me from secret faults! I 
was greatly assisted in giving instruction to my 
Bible-class to-day and after much effort succeeded 
in gaining their attention. Attended the mission- 
ary meeting in the evening. Heard several letters 
from Mills and Gordon Hale, which were written 
to the Society of Inquiry fifteen years ago. They 
were far beyond the spirit even of the present age, 
and to this day we are but repeating the arguments 
which they used. What an influence has even the 
bare name of such a holy man as Mills! Had a 
very good Christian conversation in the evening 
with Tyler. He cannot yet decide to be a mis- 
sionary. I believe he will. 

“ Fuly oth.—Received a visit from my old friends, 
Prentiss and Hubbard, to-day ; held a long conver- 
sation with Prentiss on the subject of religion. 
He seems to have passed through the regular ex- 
perience of a Christian, and yet it can hardly be 
possible that he is indeed a regenerate man. He 
thinks, and I believe sincerely, that he is a Chris- 
tian and hopes and promises to wake up; but he 
has strayed a great way into the purlieus of sin. I 
endeavored to induce him to cast away the old law 
and begin again; but I fear for him exceedingly. 
He is unsettled in his habits of mind, and a 
thorough reformation under present circumstances 
is not to be expected, though it may be hoped for. 
My conversation with him produced a pleasing 
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effect on my own mind, inasmuch as it led me to 
doubt myself and to cast myself on God. I re- 
mained in a tender and prayerful frame of mind 
during the day ; but in the evening engaged in un- 
profitable and wicked conversation, and thus fell 
back into a state of darkness and insensibility. 
Self-examination was a disagreeable task. 


“ ¥uly 1oth.—To-day | have groaned under the 
consequences of my sin of yesterday. Prayer was 
a burden, and additional sin brought additional 
darkness and trouble into my soul. In the after- 
noon I searched the Bible and the library in re- 
gard to a question of conscience, and found beyond 
a doubt that I had been committing a heinous sin 
I was never more deeply convicted of my mean- 
ness, of my desperate wickedness before God, and 
of my utter impotence in resisting temptation. I 
prayed, I wept, and I trust God gave me repent- 
ance. O, that I could set up a monument on 
this spot which would evermore remind me of my 


promise to God! The thought occurred to me to-' 


day with much force, that I have a work to perform 
in the Lord’s vineyard and why should I not set 
about it now with all my energies? Perhaps my 
Master will deliver me from this fleshly prison soon- 
er if 1 begin now than if I wait. 


“ ¥uly 11th.—Was under constant conviction of 
sin to-day, and I almost despaired of overcoming 
the wickedness of my carnal nature. I Anow that 
nothing but sovereign grace will deliver me from 
self-destruction. Oh, it is an evil thing and bitter 
to sin against an enlightened conscience! I hope I 
shall be made willing ere long by this painful disci- 
pline, to become wholly divorced from detestable 
self and wholly united to Christ.” 


SCIENTIFIC KNOTS. 





Extracts from ‘* Miracles Past and Present.’’ 


But, says Renan “A miracle at Paris before 
experienced savans /” Elsewhere, too, he explains 
more — what would suit him as to a miracle ; 
that it should be wrought under conditions as to 
time and place, in a hall, and before a commission 
of physiologists, chemists, physicians, and critics ; 
and that when it has been done once, it should, on 
request, be repeated. And no doubt, to the writer, 
this appeared to be a very fair way of dealing with 
miraculous pretentions ; and no doubt, too, of his 
most emphatic opponents, there are many to whom 
in their secret thought it would be a puzzle, if such 
a proposition had been made to Jesus at Jerusalem, 
why it should not have been accepted at once for 
the market-place, or the court of the temple. For 
Renan is simply strong in that way of looking at 
things, which is characteristic of this present age, 
and which commonly is called skeptical, but which, 
also, sometimes is called practical and even busi- 
ness-like. Not jocosely, but in all seriousness, 
every now and then are put forth and read in- 
vitations to the miraculous. such as that which 
Ernest Renan makes. One man writes in abstract, 
scientific terms, and another in plain English ; but 
both one and the other mean the same thing. ‘Let 
miracles come to me in my study, and show them- 
selves inside of my crucible, while my friends are 
all standing around, and at the moment exactly 
when it shall be said that we are all ready, and 
then I will believe ; though of course, even then, 
I should not be absolutely forced to, but still I 
should, I think. And now what do you say to 
that?” And there really is nothing to say to it. 
Martin Luther, indeed, said once what probably he 
would have remarked again, if he had heard this 
scientific, common-sense proposal, that for certain, 
sometimes, over some of his creatures God Al- 
mighty must laugh. 

But now, as to miracles, it is not pretended that 
they are absolutely at the ordering of any man as 
to time and place. But, indeed, is it so that science 
treats a subject even less foreign to its own domain 
than miracles ? 

Are earthquakes, as reports, accounted incredible, 
as not occuring at a time and a place known before- 
hand and submissive to the directions of men with 
clocks and spirit-levels, and with magnetic and 
other machines all ready for use? And, indeed, a 
miracle coming to order would scarcely be a miracle. 
For, coming to order patiently, punctually, and as 





a scientific certainty, it would by that very fact have 
parted probably with something essential to its na- 
ture as commonly understood. ” ad 

David F. Strauss, the famous writer on the Gos- 
pels, says that he himself cannot believe in a mira- 
cle until he has had a solution of the philosophi- 
cal views which he entertains against the possi- 
bility of such a thing. So that with him, even see- 
ing would not be believing, unless, by good luck, 
there were some sophist standing by. more cunning 
than himselt, who could unloose for him, in his 
mind, the knots of his own tying. Any man, down 
in the depths of learning, or up on the hights of 
science, in a difficulty of that kind, is to be pitied, 
because of the pains which he must have taken be- 
fore he could have got there in his senses. But 
now for David F. Strauss himself pity is not the 
word, but sympathy. And the sympathy to be 
felt for him is profound, and as though for a pioneer 
in the grand advance of civilization, who had got 
bewildered in a thicket, and at whose position only 
they can laugh who cannot even faintly conjecture 
what it is to try a step forward in theology under 
religious responsibility. Still, however, it is a cer- 
tainty that such an avowal as that which Strauss 
makes of himself, is the self-exposure of ‘‘ philoso- 
phy falsely so called.” 

And now let us consider the arguments against 
the supernatural from the uniformity of human na- 
ture. a . - Human nature, it is sup- 
posed, is everywhere and always the same, and as 
uniform as a law of nature; so as that everybody 
knows of himself whether a spirit has ever been 
seen anywhere, or a vision ever been had, or a 
miraculous cure ever been experienced. Now cer- 
tainly human nature is everywhere human. But 
then what is this humanity? For, before beginning 
to deny from it as a ground, it should be absolutely 
certain how far the ground reaches. Plainly, we 
are not all the equals of Plato, or Solomon, or 
Newton. And if, now and then, individuals have 
proclaimed themselves sensitive to a world of spir- 
it, it would hardly seem to be a greater variation 
in human nature than what is common in every 
city, where one man wallows in the mire of sensu- 
ality, while another feeds on the fruits ripened 
on the topmost boughs of the tree of knowledge. 
And certainly a seer does not vary from a Trog- 
lodyte more than Plato does; and so why should 
he not be believed in, on good evidence as to his 
character ? 

But, indeed, for those who hold that man is body 
and spirit, why should it be incredible that there 
should be varieties of spiritual experience among 
men, considering that some men do nothing but 
live to the body, while others live earnestly to the 
spirit ? : 

If there be a spirit in man, and a spirit with the 
powers of a spirit, why should it be reckoned a 
thing impossible, that it should make itself more 
distinctly felt in one man than another? But why 
should it be beyond belief or expectation even 
that, now and then, there might be a person with 
whom some faculty of the spirit should be more 
than dormantly alive ?—-the eye for spirits even, 
if any should be near ; the ear for more than mor- 
tal sounds ; and the spiritual understanding for a 





NCE upon a time, as the stories say, the 

Community had a series of discussions on 
the subject of manners, which had both a ludi- 
crous and a serious side. The habits of different 
individuals came up for remark and many pe- 
culiarities of manner were set forth in a ridiculous 
light by some of our best mimics. O. had a way of 
winking and shrugging his shoulders, very disagree- 
able to all who saw him; L. made up faces, often 
twisting his countenance into most curious shape. 
Sometimes when certain principles were up for 
discussion he would throw back his head and put 
on one of his queer expressions, as much as to say, 
“T can’t swallow all of that.” D., R., T., Aand H. 
had. the annoying practice of biting their finger- 
nails; F. handled her fork like a drum-stick ; Z. 
when embarrassed stroked his beard in a distracted 
manner ; M. pinched her ears until they were crim- 
son. One young woman confessed to the habit of 
chewing paper, whereupun some one rejoined, “ In- 
deed she does ; when in my room she will often tear 
a strip off from paper lying on my desk, and first I 





know it is in her mouth.”’ This was mortifying to 
the young woman, but the exposure was beneficial. 
E. sat ungracefully in his chair ; W. scratched his 
head nervously ; K. when in thought twisted the 
corners of her apron; S. when sitting, kept one 
foot swinging ; B. had a very ludicrous manner of 
protruding his tongue ; U. annoyed those near him 
by constantly drumming on the arms of his chair ; 
Y. pulled out his watch and opened it as often as 
once in three minutes ; P. with many others, had a 
sad habit of tilting in his chair. The allusion to 
this particular custom led to a talk on the subject 
of habits in general, which we have lately read 
with some interest. Imagine the family circle gath- 
ered round the large stove in our meeting-room at 
Wallingford. An attack is made on P. for tilting 
his chair, to which he replies, “In what manner is 
it particularly offensive ?”’ 


Q.—Well for one thing it mars the walls 
and the floor. If you want to sit in any 
particular attitude why not have your chairs 
fitted for it ? 


P.—I1 generally tip my chair back after I have 
been sitting for some time and want a change. 


C.— If the chair-legs were shorter behind, the 
difficulty would be obviated, I think. 


P.—Well, I don’t defend it, but we often have a 
great deal of sitting todo. We could all get this 
change and ease if we only had rocking-chairs. 

Q.—Well, let’s all have rocking-chairs then. I 
should say that a man of your standing should 
have a rocking-chair/ (Laughter followed, in 
which P. disclaimed all desire for a rocking-chair, 
and protested that he preferred doing without.) 


Q.—I have been invited to criticise the practice 
of sitting on one foot. What comfort there is in it 
1 don’t know. But to say the truth, the custom is 
unbecoming ; (here several young ladies convicted, 
gave a conscious titter.) In regard to the men 
carrying their hands in their pockets, I think that 
the only genteel way of disposing of your hands is 
this, (putting his thumbs in the arm-holes of his 
vest, and poising his head in a consequential way). 


V.—It won’t do us any harm to pay particular at- 
tention for atime to this subject of manners. It 
will have a good effect, and we shall probably never 
forget the lessons we are now learning. I don’t 
propose to make a business of enacting laws, or to 
think too much on these matters ; what I should 
like would be to give the subject special attention 
for a while, and then let it take care of itself. I 
suppose among certain genteel people, much time 
is spent on these subjects—training their children 
in parlor etiquette, etc. If folks notice bad man- 
ners and are annoyed by them, they will be apt to 
ridicule them in private ways if they do not have a 
chance to free their minds occasionally in public. 
The improvement we are trying to make in regard 
to our manners is not trifling. The principle is the 
same as itisin music. In studying music we often 
fall into the delusion that the minutiz of music are 
not of much consequence ; but success depends on 
the amount of our painstaking. So it is in anything. 
We must get a high standard and learn to live up 
to it. As Paul says, “Christ loved the church, 
and gave himself for it: that he might sanctify and 
cleanse it with the washing of waters by the word, 
that he might present it to himself a glorious 
church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.” 

Following this, the proposition was made that 
no person should be allowed to put his hands on 
or near his face, for a week. The result of this 
rule was amusing. Q. was caught rubbing his head 
on several occasions, and in desperation put both 
hands firmly down with the remark, “I begin to 
feel as if I were in a strait-jacket.” L. coming in 
late the same evening created a great laugh, by 
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seating himself and stroking his beard most ten- 
derly. 

The next evening, however, the scene was dif- 
ferent. P. sat erect in his arm-chair, busying him- 
self with folding and unfolding his handkerchief ; 
E. very straight with head up, and hands behind 
him ; C. in a prim attitude occasionally playing with 
his fingers. And every one with a critical eye 
turned on somebody else was behaving most 
elegantly. Twice J. and D. began tilting their 
chairs, but numerous fingers pointing at them, set 
them aright. For a week most punctillious be- 
havior was required, after which the rules relaxed 
somewhat. Still to this day, the impression of 
that week’s experience is not wholly effaced. 

B. HAvior. 


RECEIPT FOR MAKING A HOME. 





You find it hard to make a home ? 
T’ll tell you what’s the matter : 
Your heart must ever cease to roam, 


Your tongue to make a clatter. R. S. D. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Harriet M. Worpven, EpIror. 





MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1873. 


It will pay the readers of the CircULAR to turn 
back to the tenth number of “The Legal Sta- 
tus of Married Women,” and re-read that arti- 
cle, just to feel how much more genial the civil law 
is, than the common law, when it comes to give the 
status of married women. The transition from 
considering the wife under the common or British 
law to that of viewing her under the civil or Roman 
law, is as pleasant as the change from winter to 
spring—or from some rough northern forest to a 
land of vines and smiling meads. The one has 
come to us from our barbarian ancestors and has 
the mark of the savage on it. The other has come 
to us from Rome and the ancient civilization, and 
has an inborn gentility and refinement. Being 
much older than the common law, it has had time, 
perhaps, to outgrow the barbarism of its youth. 
It was not even codified, we believe, until Justinian, 
one of the Christian emperors, did it in the year 
534, A. D. One naturally inquires what it was 
that made the civil law so much more gentle to the 
wife ; was it primitive Christianity? or Greece ? 
or Egypt ? Cannot some of our legal friends tell us ? 
It looks as if the agitators for woman’s rights were 
only bringing the English world up to the point 
where the old civilization left off. T. B. 


LET’S PAY OUR DEBTS. 
OUR half-read man who lives in the present 
and is suckled by the newspapers, makes al- 
together too much noise about what we call our 
modern achievements, . 
The rail-road, 
The telegraph, 
The sewing-machine, 
The reaping-machine, and 
The printing-press. 
Let him pay his debt to the man—if he can find 
him—who invented 
Edge tools, 
Earthen ware, 
Cloth, 
The wheel and axle, and 
The alphabet. 
I guess there would be less noise if that old 
gentleman should step in some day and put a stop 
to things till he made us pay him a tremendous 





royalty for the use of those little inventions of his. 

They are small but mighty; they are old but it is 

their everlasting youth which keeps things going. 
A. B. 


SOULS IN BUNDLES. 





HE late Mr. Thoreau, writing to a friend who 

had complained of having a certain poverty 
of inner experience, tells us that his neighbor 
Emerson found himself so poor at times that he 
was even obliged to seek the company of men. 
Thoreau’s opinion, if we apprehend it rightly, was 
that a man should dive deeper into solitude, deeper 
into contemplation, and deeper into himself, in- 
deed, whenever he finds himself poor and hollow. 
There is, we think, a big vein of gold running in 
the direction which Thoreau has indicated ; and it 
has not been so thoroughly worked as it might be 
or as it ought to be. Yet Emerson would seem to 
be practically the wiser of the two, for he chose to 
hunt for gold wherever he could find it; he recog- 
nized the uses of men, and the uses of society, 
which is only a vast number of men and women 
organized more or less wisely. 

In one way and another we get a great deal of 
this doctrine of individualism, and philosophy of 
solitude, preached to us. It would seem as if Ger- 
man Reformation, French Revolution, American 
Revolution and Abolition of Slavery have not yet 
done enough for the individual. The old tussle 
between the heads of society and the individual 
still continues. The individual has not yet made 
for himself the solitude he wants ; has not yet got 
top of society. Indeed, would it not be a specta- 
cle to see the individual atop of society ? 

Some democrat who can never get enough el- 
bow-room, tells us that souls are not carried to 
heaven in bundles. And straightway your coun- 
try editors excerpt the passage and print it in the 
corners of their newspapers. This is a very com- 
forting doctrine for all such readers as intend to 
saunter up to heaven some day after the great 
crowd has got pretty well in. We judge, however, 
that it would be best for a man to accept an offer of 
being saved in a bundle with his neighbors, should 
such a chance ever present itself. 

It is becoming more and more apparent to us 
that happiness is not exactly the product of soli- 
tude and independence. You may, in fact, say 
that final happiness is something incident to souls 
in bundles. It is a sort of triangular arrangement 
of God and my neighbor and myself. It is the re- 
sult of organization. Touching this matter of or- 
ganization, we venture to say that there never was 
a democrat who did not, in contemplating the 
question of his own happiness, consider that he 
must have an organization large enough at least, 
to include himself and one woman. But if your 
idea of organization does not get beyond the fami- 
ly, and does not include church and state, how, we 
ask, is God going to reach us with his judges, 
prophets and seers? For if there be one man who 
stands nearer God than the rest of us, it is impor- 
tant that we snould be able to lay hold on him and 
partake of his unction. 

If we pause here to consider how far happiness 
is dependent on the possession of wealth, and then, 
how far the production of great wealth is depen- 
dent on organized capital, we shall learn that happi- 
ness is a product of men in bundles. The masses of 
wealth piled up by railway corporations and manu- 
facturing companies, are fast shaming the single- 
handed farmer who goes a-field with a pair of brin- 
dle oxen. It sometimes appears as if our common 
people had become educated for wealth and pala- 
ces, and that things had come to a stop until some 
scheme could be devised by which men shall be 
put into possession of wealth commensurate with 
their imagination and powers of enjoyment. As 


things now are, a poor student or mechanic going 
to New York, must take passage on a North River 
steamer which dwarfs him by the splendor of its 
saloons, and he must stop at palaces which seem to 
have conspired to shame him out of his isolation 
and drive him into some great organization. Thus, 
we may be beggars at home, but we must lodge 
like kings and queens when we go abroad. 


Looking at the world through this idea of or- 
ganization, we perceive that we must.re-adjust our 
notions in respect to the relative value of all the dif- 
ferent talents. The greatest tulent is the talent for 
organization, and the greatest genius is the genius 
for being organized. All the great prizes of wealth 
and happiness appear to be held in-store for the gen- 
iuses of that sort. We are told that the meek are 
blessed and that they shall inherit the earth. We 
may not agree as to who these are, but in the mean 
time it will not do any harm to inquire if they are 
not the men who will submit to be organized, and 
who will, if need be, wear ugly blue overcoats, and 
walk in platoons with men whose coats are just as 
ugly. A. B. 


The great study in the conduct of life is the 
Philosophy of Ordinances. Every thing that we 
do, even the smallest act, opens a door—turns a 
key, which lets in upon us an influence from heaven, 
or an evil wind from Hades or the world of bad 
spirits. The act is often not half so important as 
what follows the act. We may judge of any thing 
we do by the sensations afterward, whether it has 
let in Christ or damnation ; we can eat and drink 
Christ and we can eat and drink damnation. 


COMMUNITY F¥OURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Rev. D. P. Smith, of Iowa City, lowa, father 
of D. E. Smith, of the O. C., has been spending a 
few days with us. Mr. S. is traveling for his health, 
but, on invitation, addressed us last Sabbath eve- 
ning, (28th) though he has long since retired 
from active ministerial labors. His text was trom 
Ist Timothy, 2oth verse, “ Keep that which is com- 
mitted to thy trust.” Mr Smith is a vigorous speak- 
er, and gave us an excellent discourse. 


—D. E. S. says: “ As several of us were coming 
up the walk the other morning, we saw a full-grown 
partridge fly toward the house and light in the grass 
under the central window of the north wing ; it soon 
jumped down into the opening before the cellar-win- 
dow. On our near approach it took wing again, 
and flying swiftly round the south tower, was out 
of sight ina moment. This is one of the shyest 
of American birds, and I never before heard of it 
coming so near an inhabited building.” 


—Mr. Joslyn, who has been with us for twenty- 
four years, enjoyed, a few days ago, his first ride 
on the cars since coming here. He has been con- 
fined at home, being unable to get around without 
crutches. But the Midland runs temptingly near. 
Accompanied by his son he rode up the valley 
to Norwich, spent a few hours in riding about the 
place, and returned on the afternoon train. He 
said, that only one from whom such pleasure had 
been so long withheld, could imagine his sensations. 
His face beamed with the satisfaction his lips 
did not express. 


—Thanks were offered the other evening for the 
fine weather we are having. Frosts have threatened 
us sharply several times, but have not really come 
yet; their delay gives joy to the farmers and fruit- 
growers. At one time ’twas feared the tomatoes 
would not ripen, but one hundred bushels were 
packed one day last week at the fruit-house. Aside 
from these reasons for being thankful for pleasant 
| weather, we are very glad for the pure enjoyment 
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of it. On one of these rare days B. J. was heard 
to say—’twas before we read of little Shockey— 
“T tell you what! such a day as this makes a man 
feel that God hasn’t forgotten him.” 

—The fruit-packers report one day’s work; 
canned, ready for the market, 


1224 quarts of . Corn. 
—hlCU Pears. 
227 gallons of Tomatoes, 


—A lone apple-blossom, with four tiny pink buds 
encircling, and as sweet as the flowers of spring, was 
plucked from an old apple-tree that stands beneath 
our office-window, just as the last September day 
smiled us adieu, and the cool breath of October 
was upon us. Poor wee thing! “All blooming 
alone ” we found it, while “its lovely companions ” 
long since came toa well-rounded fruitage. Not 
being “born to blush unseen, ” however, it was at- 
tached to the outmost twig of the tree, and, as the 
wind swayed it gently, was very easily discerned from 
the mass of foliage. Rather than see it perish, we 
picked it, and—sweet little posy—it seems to us a 
link between the past and present, uniting spring 
and autumn. 


—Our sales for September were : 


Hardware. Newhouse Traps, $20.561.48 
Hawley & Norton Traps, 959.77 
Chucks, 2.507.36 
Jack}Screws, 150.00 
Blinn’s Hinges, 22.50 
Foundry Castings, 243.89 
24-445.00 
Silk. Of our own make, $21.966.28 
“ foreign - 373-69 
Weaving, 387.20 
22.727.17 
Preserved Fruit. « -« -&# 337-23 
Chemical Works. Nitrate of Iron, 497.01 
Total sales for the month, $48.006.41 


— Ever since mother Eve meddled with the fruit 
that she had been forbidden to touch, her children 
the wide world over, have shown kleptomaniac 
tendencies in regard to horticultural products. 
That this is an instinctive and, probably, hereditary 
impulse is shown by the fact that it afflicts, more 
particularly, the young and thoughtless.” These 
reflections arose in the minds of some of our silk- 
room folks when trying to meet the difficulty they 
have in keeping the youngsters of their flock out of 
the orchard. In vain they pass around apples and 
pears ; the inborn instinct to club the trees and fill 
themselves with hard, green fruit is all but irre- 
pressible. 


—We are often edified and strengthened by 
the heart-felt testimony of different members of 
the family—the offering of contrite hearts which are 
acceptable to God. The following grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the “Things that I thank God 
for,” was made by a young man at one of the even- 
ing meetings : am 

“ First of all, that I have been taught to know God, 
and have found that he rewards them that diligently 
seek him. 

“That suffering softens my heart and drives me nearer 
to Him. 

“ That [ enjoy the blessed privilege of membership in 
His church. 

“ That my heart is filled with a lively hope that I am in 
the way of salvation. 

“ That I feel an ambition, daily growing stronger, to 
devote myself, body and soul, to the service of Christ. 

“ That I am deemed worthy of God’s love and care.” 

—The rippling waters of the Sconondoah, near 
which our Willow-Place factory is situated, occa- 
sionally run low in summer obliging us, as a ma- 
chinist jocosely remarks, to boil down the water to 
get the power out of it. The Sconondoah, though 
a small creek, has the proud distinction of having, 
by chemical analysis, the hardest water on the line 
of the N. Y. Central R. R., and it fully sustains its 
reputation in its act.on in our boiler. A few week’s 





use without applying the tannate of soda was suffi- 
cient to cause the formation of a scale so thick 
that no after application of tannate availed. Pres- 
ently the tubes began to leak, the thick scale keep- 
ing the water away from the tube-sheet which is 
exposed directly to the fire. Various remedies 
were tried in vain. At last it became impossible to 
keep up steam as the water put out the fire. A 
new boiler had already been ordered, but the end 
came sooner than we expected, and we are bridging 
over a three week’s hiatus by renting a fifteen 
horse-power tubular boiler of Wood & Mann, 
Utica, N. Y. 

—One of our Johns, who recently spent a vaca- 
tion of several weeks at the Villa, writes : 

W. C., Sept., 1873. 

“ DEAR WILLOW-PLACE :—You may think my 
promised note long delayed, but I shall have to plead 
“very busy,” and tell you how I got along. In 
the first place, the train expected at 9.50 did not 
reach O. C. until about 11 o'clock. We should 
then have been in time for the eastward bound 
Central train at 11.23 but we missed two of our 
packages, (we had nine in hand including umbrellas, 
etc.), and I had to go back to the Midland Depot 
for them. So we waited in the O. C. room and 
took the next train at 1.18. 

“ Mr. enjoyed the grapes I carried for him 
and seemed glad to see me. Monday evening he 
did not say a word about the Community and we 
had quite a pleasant chat about old times, etc. 
But Tuesday morning he began to talk against the 
O.C. I begged him not to begin any controversy 
about the Community at this time; tried to show 
him how useless it was to spend words and life in 
that way; told him that he would not probably 
change his opinions if we should talk for days, and 
that I certainly should not change mine. It was of 
no use. He kept on with his talk. I told him I 
thought he was not treating me well in abusing my 
friends when I had called to make a friendly visit ; 
I finally told him I was expecting to stay until 
afternoon and then take the night-boat to New 
York, but should take the next train if he went on 
in that way. He kept on. What I said seemed 
merely to furnish him with text for more debate, 
so exercising my right to free locomotion, like ‘ Fred. 
Trover’s Little Iron-clad’ Jew, I takes my monies 
and my shirt and I leaf him.” 

—One of the young men engaged in the hardware 
department found his experience unsatisfactory. 
In a note addressed to the family he says: “I 
had lost the light heart I felt at the begin- 
ning of the season. In looking about me for the 
reason, I saw it was because I had allowed business 
to absorb the whole of my attention, and had 
dropped my hour for prayer. I am now resolved to 
be faithful to this, and take my hour every day, let 
business be ever so pressing.” Several expressed 
their interest in his experience. 

W. A. H.—1 think it all important that we be 
faithful to that ordinance, no matter what the pres- 
sure of business may be. It is an inlet to the re- 
vival spirit. It seemed to us at the time it was 
proposed like an inspired suggestion and we found 
great benefit from it. It is not worn out yet. 
Just at this time when all our departments are 
crowded with business, it may be possible that 
others have done as A. did; but faithfulness to 
that means of grace will react favorably, not only 
on ourselves as individuals, but will help to revive 
the practice wherever it has come into disuse. It 
requires a good deal of earnestness. to be faithful to 
our hour of prayer, as I have found by my own ex- 
perience. 

Mr. W.—It is very true that it takes earnestness 
and self-control to turn away from external things. 
We must find a way to have our thoughts and 
attention under control or it will be comparatively 
profitless for us to have an hour for retirement. 








Christ can do this for us—he can bring our thoughts 
into subjection to himself. 

Mr. N.—It is a good idea now in the pressure of 
business to read the latter part of the 6th chapter of 
Matthew. That was Christ’s hard-pan in regard to 
money matters. If people will read that every day 
until they get it by memory, and reflect on it pretty 
well, it will help control this rush of business. 
That is really the fundamental constitution of the 
Oneida Community. That is what is at the very 
foundation of my business character, and it is the 
foundation of the business character of the Com- 
munity as a whole, and we shall never prosper on 
any other foundation than that. We ought always 
to take plenty of time and especially in such busy 
times as these to thoroughly understand that con- 
stitution. There is a way to harmonize that with 
all necessary business, but we shall have to be 
spiritual students in order to do it. Now, for in- 
stance, to show how such a principle as that may 
actually relieve the money-market. At one time 
when there was a hard pressure on us, I proposed 
that we should go without any new clothing fora 
year. That was calling us to “take no thought,” 
but it relieved the pressure at once ; ‘and it would 
relieve the pressure of all Wall Street if those 
moneyed men there could get their wives to pur- 
sue that policy. I feel a comfortable degree of 
safety with the education the Community now has, 
and their willingness to live by these principles. 
If we should have a hard pressure this fall it would 
be easy for the Community not to call for another 
piece of clothing fora year. That is the financial 
advantage and safety we have by studying Christ’s 
principles and making up our minds that we can 
live them. 

—The following glowing description of scenes 
and adventures was sent us by an _ enthusiastic 
Joppaist : 

“The west windows of our cottage look out up- 
on the longest stretch of Oneida Lake. The 
waters in the northwest have no rim but the sky. 
The view on an arc of twenty degrees is as limit- 
less as that at old Joppa on the Mediterranean. 
The tongues of land each side of that sea-view 
taper down to a point. Beyond each point there 
is a dot or two of dim forest rising apparently 
out of the water. The tops of the trees are visi- 
ble, while the stems and the land they stand on 
are hidden by the convexity of the earth. Between 
the dots there is nothing but heaven. At all times, 
and especially in the gorgeous sunset of a hazy 
day, this Joppa-landscape is beautiful even to fas- 
cination. One can see there the “isles of the 
blest,” standing as portals to the infinite. Our 
people sit under the trees on the shore and dream 
of the ocean and eternity. 

“An inch or two below the sky-line in the 
boundless part of the view, there is to be seen, on 
a fine day, a small fixed something rising out 
of the waters. Sometimes it is difficult to find it 
without a glass ; but it is always there, a dim dot, 
reminding one of a distant buoy. Frequently by 
close watching we can discover that large birds are 
soaring above it or wheeling round it; and now 
and then with the telescope we make out the sol- 
emn form of an eagle perched on its top. 

“Curious about the mystery of this something, 
J. H. N. one fine day left trolling by the shore and 
pushed his boat out into the lake toward the place 
of sunset. After a long pull at the oars, he 
reached the dot and found it to be the top of a tree- 
trunk, which in some way had floated out into the 
middle of the lake, and there planted itself by the 
sinking of its root-part in thirty feet of water, lift- 
ing its broken stump some three feet above the sur- 
face. ‘This protruding part, insignificant as it 
seems from the shore, is several feet in diameter, 
and offers to the eagles and other birds of prey a 
convenient resting-place, where they scale and de- 
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vour the fish which they pick up in their rovings 
about the lake. The signs and relics of their 
feasts were abundant, and a flock of them were 
actually dispersed by the coming of the boat. 

“‘ After several subsequent visits to this lonely 
station, Mr. N. conceived the idea that the birds 
which frequent it might properly be called on to 
furnish a specimen for our museum. Accordingly 
after a consultation with the “Canadian Trapper,” 
he equipped himself with a No. 2 single-spring 
“ Newhouse Superior” steel trap and a bunch of 
moss, and sailed alone for the rendezvous. The 
wind was lively and the lake was rough; so that 
it required some pluck and perseverance, first to 
reach the spot, and then to do the business of the 
occasion. It is no light job to seta trap with a 
stiff spring in a boat tossing up and down on the 
waves, and place it handsomely ona stump out- 
side. But with one or two accidents, such as get- 
ting a thumb caught in the jaws intended for the 
bird, and after considerable tugging and perspira- 
tion, the trap was set on the vertex of the stump 
and nicely covered with moss. 

“The next morning a party of three, including 
Mr. N., proceeded to look for results. As they 
neared the station a speck of white appeared on 
the leeward of the stump. ‘It is only the foam 
of the waves,’ says one. They draw nearer and 
begin to distinguish ¢wo or three white spots that 
are evidently alive. ‘It isa flock of ducks,’ says 
another. Nearer still, they perceive certainly that 
it is one great bird, whose wings they mistook for 
ducks. ‘We’ve got an eagle!’ they cry all to- 
gether. And yet they were mistaken. They went 
prepared for a fight with the great representative 
of American piuck; but on closing with their 
captive, they found that zs feet were webbed, and 
that it looked more like a huge dove than an 
eagle. It snapped at its captors with some 
spirit, but was easily secured, and on their way 
home they learned from a sportsman that it was a 
Gray Gull. From its size it might well be mistaken 
for an eagle, for its wings when spread measured 
full five feet from tip to tip. 

‘From inspection and from the books, Mr. C. A. 
Burt, our Yale naturalist, gathers the following 
scientific account of it: 


“The bird belongs to the order of Longifennes, or 
long-winged swimmers, to the Zarid@ or gull family, 
and is of the genus, Larus argentatus, Linneus. In 
plain English—it is the common Herring Gull. It is 
abundant in North America, both coast-wise and in the 
interior, frequenting large rivers as well as lakes. The 
gulls are related to the tern family; indeed some of the 
smaller gulls closely resemble the terns; but they can 
generally be distinguished, as the gulls are mvch larger 
with a stouter build. When flying they winnow the air 
in a steady course, unlike the buoyant, dashing flight of 
the tern. They are thoroughly cosmopolitan. In gen- 
eral, large numbers are seen together; not only at 
breeding places, but during migration, and in winter, 
when their association depends on community of interest 
in the matter of food. This is almost entirely of an 
animal nature, and consists principally of fish. They 
seem to be always hungry, always feeding or trying to do 
so. They swim lightly, owing to the smallness of the 
body compared with its apparent dimensions with the 
feathers on. They commonly build their nests on the 
ground and lay from two to three eggs which are varie- 
gated in color. They breed in arctic regions. This 
species varies much in color, and in fact is continu- 
ally changing as it grows older, requiring from two 
to three years before it assumes the normal color, 
which is nearly white. The American gull is much lar- 
ger than the European in all its parts, which is also the 
case with several other water birds. Our specimen is a 
very large one of its kind. The spread of its wings is 
sixty inches, length of body twenty-six inches, and, being 
young, it is of a silver gray color, spotted with white, 
with black wings and tail.” 


“The capturing party, though at first a little 
disappointed, finally concluted that their prize was 





worth more than an eagle. It is more rarely 
caught, at least in this region, and far more 
beautiful. Instead of the ruffian-look of the great 
bird of war, it has the peaceful eye and graceful 
form of the dove—the bird of peace. Its wings 
are the very ideals from which painters must have 
drawn the wings of angels. The eagle, with its 
clumsy, half-closed talons, is unfit for land or 
water, and only at home in the air. But our bird 
clearly has the freedom of all the elements, earth, 
air and water. Flying doubtless is its speciality, 
and its enormous length of wing qualifies it to 
compete even with the swallow. 

“It was taken by a single toe, and was sent to 
O. C. alive and uninjured. It is now, by the skill of 
the taxidermist, a permanent ornament of our mu- 
seum—‘a thing of beauty and a joy forever’ 
(if the moths permit). When the O. C. shall be- 
come a nation, we trust it will take the Great 
American Larus for its ensign, instead of the 
Eagle.” 





[car Epitor :—The article in a recent number 
of the CIRCULAR entitled ““The Geologic Devil” 
is very suggestive. It would appear as if the 
scheme of creation were intended to embrace not 
only an exhibition, but a criticism of evil on a large 
scale. It is a view of the matter that tends to 
reconcile us to many a revolting fact which would 
be hard to receive as coming from the hands of a 
being such as we conceive our God to be. It 
seems then, that long before the evil spirit took 
possession of man, it was rampant in the brute- 
world, which must have been purposely invented 
as atheater for the display of his most amiable 
qualities. This view of the subject may be made 
to account for the rapacity so prevalent at all times 
among the brutes. But ‘it was not until the evil 
principle had got possession of man that its traits 
could be fully shown—for in him it found a medium 
that could be turned to better account. But while 
the evil one has undoubtedly sucked the good out 
of man, he has by so doing, subjected himself to a 
species of criticism he little suspected. There is 
something ludicrous in the idea of putting Satan 
on the anxious seat, as it were—but he has not 
participated in man’s lot without taking on some of 
man’s susceptibilities. It was a cunning trap laid 
for the capture of Satan. He might never have 
been got at without the help of a plot whose object 
was to invest him with unwelcome conscience. I 
shall no longer wonder how it is that even the in- 
corrigible do sometimes give tokens of repentance. 

O. C., Sept. 28th, 1873. R. S. D. 


CENTRAL PARK. 





New York, Oct. st, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :— Beautiful as the Central 
Park is in its outward features, it is always 
made still more charming to the writer by the 
thought that it is owned in common, used in com- 
mon, and enjoyed in common. Free to all on con- 
dition of conformity to regulations made for its 
preservation and the general good, it is a per- 
petual argument proving that Communism lies 
at the bottom of man’s truest and deepest enjoy- 
ments. Only selfishness blinds the eyes of the 
New York public that they do not see the inspir- 
ing lesson this Arcadian mosaic of the city teaches. 
As it is, the lesson is imperceptibly exerting an in- 
fluence on all, which time will use in the further- 
ance of the beautiful, the true, and the divine 
in man. 

No other city or suburban resort can at all com- 
pare with the Park in popularity. All days of the 
week multitudes go thither on foot, on horseback 
and in vehicles. At this season of the year nur- 





sery-maids with infants in their arms or in little 
carriages ; laughing, frolicking children, accompa- 
nied by father, mother, aunt, sister or other guar- 
dian ; groups of merry girls, bevies of young ladies, 
troops of gamboling boys, throngs of young men, 
husbands with their wives and families, staid old 
couples, and youthful lovers are here seen wending 
their way in different directions, all intent on en- 
joying the beautiful, in common with the thousands 
whom they meet. 

“Ohisn’t it lovely!” ‘“ What a delightful place ! ” 
“ Beautiful! beautiful!” “See that rustic summer- 
house !” “Charming! charming!” “ Look, there is 
a pretty lakelet!”” “O whata wealth of verdure!” 
“Just look at that sparkling cascade!” “See the 
statues !” ‘What a profusion of trees and shrub- 
bery!” “Why there’s a merry-go-round, and such 
pretty ponies!” “Yes, and there are swings for us 
children!” ‘“O, my! O, my! look at those goats 
drawing little carriages in which are children!” .,O, 
mamma!” “ do let me go and take aride!” “Why, 
what’s that? If it isn’t an elephant!” O, there is 
the museum with the birds and wild animals!” 
“ Music in the air, too!” ‘Why, yes, that’s Dod- 
worth’s band playing in the pavilion!” Do look 
at the swans in the lake, and O see the little row- 
boats with people in them!” “ What a beautiful 
fountain!” “ That’s the statue of the angel at the 
pool of Bethesda.” ‘Let us go and see the cam- 
era-obscura!” These are the exclamations one 
hears on every hand as he pursues his rambles. 


Comprising about eight hundred and sixty-two 
acres, with an infinite variety of landscape and syl- 
van scenery—here picturesque, there romantic, yon- 
der rural, and with a multitude of other pleasing 
features—the Park presents an almost exhaust- 
less variety of attractions. It is interspersed with 
meadow, hill, dale, rolling bank, knoll, lawn, ter- 
race, mall, ravine, cliffs, glade, dell, hedge, grove 
and wood. Here and there are beds of beautiful 
flowers and choice exotics ; and artistically ar- 
ranged resting on pretty pedestals are large iron 
vases of rare flowers. An extensive conservatory 
adds to the attraction of the grounds. Here are 
unique summer-houses some of which are shaded 
by dense foliage, majestic oaks, dwarf and giant 
trees in clumps and single; luxuriant shrubbery, 
sequestered bowers, vine-clad arbors, cosy shaded 
nooks, romantic retreats, wooded rambles, labyrin- 
thian, circular and serpentine walks, picturesque. 
foot-paths, and promenade avenues bordered with | 
vistas of over-arching trees. Special roads for 
equestrians and spacious and extensive carriage- 
roads are amply provided ; and there are rills, ponds, 
streamlets, “loch,” lakelet, lakes, fountains, cas- 
cades and springs trickling through creviced rock. 
The great Croton Reservoir, whose capacity is 
upward of 1,000,000,000, U. S. gallons, presents 
a vast sheet of water which, with its environments, 
iffords a scene of imposing grandeur. Now and 
‘hen may be seen a cave, tunnel, wild defile and 
deep transverse road. In many directions one meets 
with beautiful arcades, archways and bridges of va- 
rious forms and fine architectural appearance. The 
newly-built and novel Belvedere invites all to enjoy 
the charming view presented from its look-outs, 
Buildings of ornamental design and architectural 
beauty used as places of refreshment and for other 
purposes, add to the variety of objects. A hall of 
sculpture and art, museum of art and natural history, 
menagerie, zoological and aquatic gardens, and life- 
like statuary placed here and there on the grounds, 
form some of the attractive and valuable features. 
Conspicuous on a prominence stands a pretty cir- 
cular building, in which is exhibited an improved 
camera-obscura, the only one of the kind in the 
country, which is universally popular, and should 
be seen to be appreciated, for its wonderful optical 
powers and suggestiveness. 

At every point the eye rests on scenes that 
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strike the mind with exalted thought and fill the 
soul with delight. The locality of Owl cave is 
wild and weird. The rustic arch near this cave 
and in close proximity to the Lover’s bower, presents 
an exceedingly picturesque appearance. From 
the Pergola overlooking the mall and lawn, an 
extremely novel picture is presented, notably 
panorama-like on concert afternoons and Sundays. 
The views from the grind terrace are charmingly 
beautiful. Standing on Bow bridge we have a fine 
view of the lake with aquatic fowl disporting them- 
selves in its waters, canopied boats yliding to and 
fro, children sailing their tiny craft and feeding the 
swans, the air resounding with the hilarity of the 
sailing parties, who now and then break forth in 
sweet melody, while from the echo-bridge comes 
floating to our ears the song of a merry party on 
the lake, the enlivening chorus of which we catch: 
“ For auld lang syne, my dear, 
For auld lang syne, 


We'll take a cup of kindness yet 
For auld lang syne.” 


Hie we to the Belvedere; from the balconies, 
galleries and tower-windows of which we look out 
on a scene as surpassingly beautiful as it is in the 
immensity of its scope. Dull in spirit must be he 
who is not thrilled on beholding this kaleidoscopic 
scenery warmed and brilliantly toned with nature’s 
variegated colors. 

One of the grandest views, undoubtedly, may be 
had from the top of the old “ Block House,” a relic 
of the war of 1812, situated at the extreme northern 
end of the Park, between Seventh and Eight ave- 
nues. Facing the north, as one turns his eye to 
the east and then sweeps round to the west, a superb 
spectacle greets his vision. Beneath him, a few 
rods off, are rich vegetable gardens, with Lion 
Park and Belvedere overlooking them. Stretching 
out in the distance are the avenues and Boulevard. 
About a third ofa mile to the east, is seen the 
trestle-work of the New York, Harlem and Albany 
railway. Afar off, the East river is plainly discerni- 
ble, also Ward’s Island, Randall’s Island and 
Flushing Bay. To the north may be seen Mount 
Morris, Convent of the Sacred Heart, Central 
Bridge (now replacing the old McCombs Dam 
Bridge), and looming in the tar distance are High 
Bridge and the new Croton Tower. To the west 
are seen Miss Susan King’s mansion, Leake and 
Watt’s Orphan Asylum, Palisades of the Hudson, 
and a variety of intervening objects, interspersed 
with green fields, shrubbery and trees in full foli- 
age. 

Animated by the passing to and fro of pedestri- 
ans and parties on horseback and in carriages, en- 
livened by the cheery voices of the throng, the 
warbling of the birds, the Eolian-like music of 
Zephyrus as it toys with the leaves and plays among 
the trees, with sheep grazing in the meadow and 
cattle browsing on the hill, the visitor on entering 
the Park and taking what direction he may, finds 
himself surrounded by scenes of surpassing loveli- 
ness; he fancies that he is entering enchanted 
ground. And stoical indeed must be he who look- 
ing on this grand idylic creation is not led to feel 
the inspiring influence of its charms and be moved 
in his heart to render a tribute of praise and grati- 
tude for this bounty of the city, and gift of the 
ever-glorious God, the master-architect and real 
owner of it all. M. L. B. 

A Bic Strory.—Connecticut sends us the last and 
most wonderful snake story. A farmer working in his 
field saw a large black snake lying dormant. He struck 
the reptile with arake, when, to his astonishment, a 
large striped snake ran out of its mouth. He struck 
the striped one, when out of its mouth ran thirteen 
short snakes. Alarmed at the astonishing multiplication 
of snakes, he stopped hitting them, but is convinced he 
might have increased the number indefinitely. 

—Harper’s Weekly. 





MY TWO GRANDMOTHERS. 





**Over the brook to Grandmamma’s, 
Down by the greenwood tree ; 
In a pleasant spot is my Grandmother’s cot, 
And a dear old lady is she. 


“*Over the brook to Grandmamma’s— 
’Tis but a few steps more ; 
Already I see the cot and the tree, 
And Grandmother sits at the door. 


“*Over the brook to Grandmamma’s, 
A mile or more I’ve been ; 

She opens the gate that I need not wait, 
She longs to let me in. 


** Over the brook to Grandmamma’s— 
She’s looking for me I know ; 
Her table is spread with honey and bread, 
And milk from the brindle cow.”’ 


F all the delights of childhood, none are en- 

graven so pleasantly on my memory, as the 
hours I spent in company with my two old Grand- 
mothers. Both long ago passed to the “land ’o 
the liel,’”—for there’s where I am sure they must 
be, dear good souls—whose only object in life 
seemingly, was to make every body else as happy 
and comfortable as themselves. Not at all alike 
were those Grandmothers of mine, saving in the 
desire of each to gladden the hearts of us chil- 
dren. In other respects they were most opposite. 
To my youthful fancies, the cupboards of the one 
and the pockets of the other were unfathomable 
receptacles of good things to come. 

Grandmother M., a wiry little woman, all nerve 
and muscle, with the most good-natured, benevolent 
face in the world, lived in the country. Her small 
frame-house and its surroundings were all of the 
delightfully old-fashioned sort. Rows of cherry- 
tree. shaded the well-worn foot-path that led to the 
steps of the rustic porch, and antiquated rose- 
bushes, hollyhocks, lilacs and climbing vines, cool 
and fragrant, set off with modest grace the homestead 
where she unceasingly, but uncomplaining, toiled 
from dawn till dusk. She brought up a large 
family of boys and girls, each of whom had mar- 
ried and added grandchildren to the parent-stock, 
until they could be numbered by the score. The 
good old lady loved them all—pitied their ills and 
sympathized with their joys—as tenderly as she had 
with those of her own little ones in the years gone 
by. Often have I heard the tale of my own in- 
fancy; how my mother, young, enthusiastic and 
gay, all inexperienced in domestic matters, knew 
too little of baby-tending to properly nourish me ; 
how I grew pale and poor, and how my unhappy 
parent appealed to the old lady in her extremity, 
when the dear good woman (a thousand blessings 
to her memory !) touched by my helplessness and 
my mother’s girlish ignorance, cherished me as 
if I had been her own, and made mine a heal- 
thy, happy babyhood. 


Many is the time I’ve been sent to Grand- 
mother’s of an errand, when the kind face would 
meet me at the door with, “ Poor child! how tired 
you must be after so long a walk; dear little 
creature,” and drawing the easy-chair in front of 
the stove, seat me in it, saying, ‘‘ Now rest you 
darling, while your old Grandma gets you some 
bread-and-milk, tor 1 know you must be hungry, 
dearie ;”’ sure of which, off she would go, soon re- 
turning with a shining basin well filled with the 
creamy fluid and the rich Indian bread “ crumbed 
in,” which I devoured with a relish only known 
to childhood. The tin basin and iron spoon 
accompanying, are vividly associated with all the 
the -visits I ever made to Grandmother’s snug 
little homestead. To her mind I was always half- 
famished or weary—or both ; and it was her first 
thought to feed and soothe me. Indeed, she al- 
lowed herself no rest while I hada want uncared-for 
or a wish ungratified. How well I remember her 
voice, so low, affectionate and tender—every tone 
an echo of a sympathetic heart! Her words 
were sedatives to my ruffled temper, and lenitives 





to my keenest grief, and no one knew better than 
she, how to apply them. I wonder if every body’s 
Grandmother is anything so kind as was mine. 

Such a good, indulgent, sympathetic old Grand- 
mother was she, that the children of the whole 
neighborhood, including scores of her own grand- 
children, were ready to rise up and call her 
“blessed.” I have often heard it said that 
“Grandma M., didn’t know how to say no,” and 
would divide her last crust with any one who asked 
for it—and I believe the saying to have been 
founded on fact. Certain it is that her home was 
always thronged with perplexed neighbors and sup- 
plicating friends, who found Grandmother ready to 
pour balm into their wounded breasts and the oil 
of kindness into their impoverished souls. 

But for me, wild, impulsive, ungoverned child 
that I was, Grandmother’s benevolence was most 
dangerous. Her aversion to seeing any one suffer, 
disposed her to cover my most flagrant faults and 
so shield me from punishment. I knew full well 
I could find a defender and protector inher. Well 
it was, that my visits were of rare occurrence, or I 
fear I should have been quite spoiled by her well- 
meant but mistaken kindness. At the age of eight, 
I went to live many miles away, and never but 
once did I see Grandmother again. 

Ten years later, when I had learned more of 
good and evil, I called on the old lady. She had 
left the homestead and was living with her young- 
est daughter several miles from her former resi- 
dence. She met me with open arms and seated 
me in a chair just as if I were a child again. She 
knew I “ must be hungry,” and hurried to the pan- 
try to satisfy my starving condition. Then we talked 
over the oldscenes and she asked me questions 
of my later life and experience. In the course of our 
talk, I discovered for the first time that she was an 
extreme Universalist. We had quite a good- 
natured dispute on the subject of evil, in which the 
old lady declared that she “hoped every body 
would be saved,” and trusted that Satan with the 
rest would escape the bottomless pit. She was 
then eighty years old but as energetic as ever, 
taking many steps on my account. She would 
have made me stop many days with her, but my 
time was limited. We parted lovingly and I never 
saw her afterward. 

What I remember of my other Grandmother, 
must be told in a separate chapter. GITANO. 





THE NEWS. 





Wilkie Collins, the novelist, is in New York. He 
comes to this country on a lecturing tour. 


The suffering town of Shrevesport, La. continues to 
appeal for aid. The fever is abating only for lack ot 
victims. 


The great Italian tragedian, Salvini, is playing in New 
York. Critics are unanimous in classing him among 
the most eminent artists of our time. 


Admiral John A. Winslow died on Monday the 29th. 
His life was remarkable for one notable incident, the 
sinking of the famous rebel cruiser, Alabama, off the 
coast of France in 1864, by the U. S. sloop-of-war 
Kearsarge which he commanded, 

The Sixth General conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance began its sittings in New York on the 2d ot 
October. The Alliance was formed in London in 1846, 
and is intended to include nearly all the orthodox Prot- 
estant sects which more or less nearly adopt the Cal- 
vanistic theology. 


The dispatches received in London from the Ashantee 
war report that the natives are in a semi-starved condi- 
tion and unable to move against the English until the 
end of the rainy season. This state of things the tele- 
gram pronounces “satisfactory.”” An American vessel 
was seized by the British in the act of selling powder to 
the natives, 


The long Alabama controversy between the United 
States and Great Britain is finally ended by the comple- 
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tion of the labors of the American and British Mixed 
Claims Commission which sat to pass upon claims 
arising from the depredations of rebel cruisers and 
the claims of English residents in the Southern States 
during the war. The claims submitted for its action 
amounted to $95,000,000. The claims allowed are 
about $2,000,000, and are against the United States. 

Recent discoveries in Southern Illinois have developed 
vast beds of iron ore of a very superior quality and 
very advantageously situated for working. These de- 
posits are found about twenty-five miles north of Cairo, 
within one mile of the Mississippi river. The ore is 
remarkably free from impurities and is pronounced by 
skilled: judges to be superior in quality to any ore yet 
discovered in the West. 

The insurgent iron-clads, Numancia and Mendez 
Nunez, bombarded the city of Alicante on the 27th of 
September. The commanders of the foreign fleets made 
all exertions possible within their instructions to prevent 
the attack, but did not succeed. At the last moment 
the German commander proposed to interfere but the 
British and French fleets would not join him. The 
bombardment was continued seven hours and vigorously 
replied to by the shore latteries, when the iron-clads 
withdrew in a damaged condition. They sailed the next 
day for Cartagena. It is generally believed that the 
failure to capture Alicante will result in the surrender 
of Cartagena, and thus end the intransigente insurrec- 
tion. The Carlists in the North have met with a series 
of damaging reverses. 


The action of the governing committee of the 
Stock: Exchange in closing the public sales of stock, 
and the adoption by the principal banks throughout the 
country of a currency for settlements among themselves 
composed of loan certificates, thus setting free the 
greenbacks generally used for that purpose, resulted in 
staying the panic which began on the 18th of Septem- 
ber. But it remains to be seen how much practical 
benefit is to accrue from a course, which, though it saved 
many Wall Street speculators from destruction, almost 
stopped the wheels of commerce, and is still felt in ever- 
widening circles amoung the smaller capitalists ani! manu- 
facturers throughout the country. At one time during 
the week the forward movement of the grain crop to 
Europe seemed endangered from the impossibility of 
negotiating exchange ; but, happily, this difficulty has 
been overcome. At last accounts confidence was much 
restored. On Tuesday, the 29th of Sept., the Stock Ex- 
change in New York was re-opened and no additional 
failures took place. The prices of stock, however, wefe 
kept down, substantially, near the bottom of the panic 
depression and it is evident that a lower scale, in the 
speculative shares at least, is permanently established. 
A number of the New York papers are agitating the 
idea of an extra session of Congress and a return to 
specie payments. But the views of the inflationists ap- 
pear likely to prevail, especially since it is pretty well 
known that the necessities of the Government point to- 
ward the issue of the reserve of greenbacks in the treas- 
ury, which the President, in a letter to prominent New 
Yorkers, has as good as promised. If this takes place 
we may expect on the completion of the fall trade and 
the release of the immense volume of currency now 
hoarded, a new era of speculation, to be finally followed 
by another crash. 

“Father, did you ever have another wife besides 
mother?” ‘ No, my boy; what possessed you to 
ask such a question?” Because I saw in the old 
family Bible where you married Anna Domini, 
1849; and that isn’t mother, for her name is 
Sally Smith.”—Z xchange. 


THE LENOX TOWN FAIR. 





NE of our members who visited the late fair 

at Oneida, thus speaks of it: ‘“ The display in 
Floral Hall was less full than last year but more 
select. A pendant ornament formed by looped- 
up, slender bands of a white substance soft and 
downy, very prettily designed and graceful, first 
caught my eye on entering, The material proved to 
be strips of cotton cloth raveled and twisted ; cheap 
but deceptively beautiful! An ingenious and fanci- 
ful gewgaw made of straws threaded together in 





geometric forms swung airily aloft. Cheapness and 
beauty again combined. Then there were wreaths 


and crosses done in wax, chaste and elegant, a | 


cunning little Swiss chateau with a live clock in its 
tower, a handsomely inlaid chair with a music-box 
concealed in it and a highly finished picture-frame 


carved by hand. Canary birds swinging in gilded | 


cages filled the air with their twitterings. Flowers 
in great profusion, fruit, fresh and preserved, jellies 
and wines and all kinds of bread, cake and pies, 
gratified the eyes of the beholder. The merchants 
of Oneida advertised their wares in costly glass 
cases and in other conspicuous ways. People can’t 
but get a lift socially and zsthetically from these 
annual gatherings. What they see that is beautiful 
and useful at a fair, they will naturally covet for 
the adorning of their own homes. Of the display 
of stock, both bovine and equine, farming imple- 
ments, vehicles and useful machines I do not feel 
qualified to speak. Nor of the shows big and 
little on the grounds, for 1 did not attend any of 
them, nor of the “agricultural horse-trot” for I 
cannot talk horse. For an account of all these 
things another pen must be invoked.” J: 


TO AUTUMN 





By Joun Keats. 
Season of mists and mellow fruitfulness ! 
Close bosom-friend of the maturing sun ! 
Conspiring with him how to load and bless 
With fruit the vines that round the thatch-eaves run— 
To bend with apples the mossed cottage trees, 
And fill all fruit with ripeness to the core— 
To swell the gourd, and plump the hazel shells 
With a sweet kernel—to set budding, more 
And still more, later flowers for the bees, 
Until they think warm days will never cease, 
For Summer has o’er-brimmed their clammy cells. 


Who hath not seen thee oft amid thy store? 
Sometimes whoever seeks abroad may find 
Thee sitting careless on a granary floor, 
Thy hair soft-lifted by the winnowing wind ; 
Or on a half-reaped furrow sound asleep, 
Drowsed with the fume of poppies, while thy hook 
Spares the next swath and all its twined flowers ; 
And sometimes like a gleaner thou dost keep 
Steady thy laden head across a brook ; 
Or by a cider-press, with patient look, 
Thou watchest the last oozings, hours by hours. 


Where are the songs of Spring? Aye, where are they? 
Think not of them—thou hast thy music too: 
While barred clouds bloom the soft-dying day, 
And touch the stubble-plains with rosy hue ; 
Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mourn 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking, as the light wind lives or dies ; 
And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn ; 
Hedge-crickets sing ; and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden-croft, 
And gathering swallows twitter in the skies. 


HInTs TO YOUNG WRITERS.—Commence with your 
finest writing and most beautifully-rounded sentences. 
Introduce your subject in your most elaborate style, be 
poetical, rhetorical, didactic, as your mood may be, and 
when you think fit, gradually drop into the discussion of 
the subject-matter. When the article is finished, begin 
at the opening sentence, and read it until you find you 
have commenced to say something to the point. Stop 
at this place; strike out everything before it, and let 
your article begin just there. You will then probably 
find that it opens well, and that by collecting all your 
labored composition in. one place where it can be readily 
stricken.out, you will have saved yourself all the trouble 
that would have been necessary had it been. scattered 
through the article.—Scribner’s Monthly. 





Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet:H. Skinner. Price 25 cts. 


Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 
office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for: 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, |\K] Ongmpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND’ VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price 
list sent on application. 

Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Onera Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, 1M] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing executed: Manufacturers’ 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 


P. O. Address, Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. 


By Fohn Hum- 

J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
Price $3.00. 

The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Conimunity in ** New America,” ‘*Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price 25 cts. : 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 


An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘‘ Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,” ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,”’ and ‘* Male Continence,”’ will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 


$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. TrusNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ‘** History of American Socialisms,’’ the ‘* Trap- 
per’s Guide,”’ and the ‘‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above ; 
price $1.7s. South and East Fronts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing pied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border 
price $1.00. 








STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No, 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No: 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 


